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PREFACE. 


So  far  as  it  concerns  Canada,  the  battle  against 
the  Liquor  Traffic  was  never  waged  more  successfully 
than  to-day.  In  the  present  struggle  FACTS  are  the 
chief  offensive  weapons.  Facts  are  said  to  be  “God’s 
arguments.”  In  this  case  they  have  been  unfailing 
in  their  effectiveness. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Social  Service 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  prepared  a somewhat 
comprehensive  historical  review  of  movements  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Dominion,  governing  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  Competent  students  have  care- 
fully studied  Provincial  and  Federal  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  have  examined  the  results  produced  by 
Temperance  organizations  throughout  the  Dominion. 
The  conclusions  reached  appear  in  separate  pamphlets. 
They  deal  with  the  situation  in  British  Columbia,  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces. 

These  documents  show  the  powerful  hold  the 
liquor  traffic  has  had  on  Canadian  Life.  They  unfold 
a long,  sad  story  of  crime,  sorrow  and  misery.  The 
gradual  rise  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  Can- 
adian people  against  the  ravages  of  alcohol  is  traced 
and  accurate  statements  of  the  present  situation  are 
presented. 

Phenomenal  progress  has  been  made  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  prohibition  in  Canada  during  the  past  de- 
cade. It  was  a distinct  advance  to  secure  the  abolition 
of  the  “open”  bar.  Commercial  considerations  alone 


make  it  impossible  for  the  “bar”  as  in  institution  to 
reappear.  Another  encouraging  feature  has  been  the 
quiet  but  effective  way  in  which  objections  to  pro- 
hibitory laws  have  been  overcome.  It  was  said  that 
proper  hotel  accommodation  could  not  be  maintained. 
This  objection  is  not  urged  to-day.  The  assertion  was 
made  that  Prohibition  would  deprive  people  of  em- 
ployment. This  cry  is  no  longer  raised.  Prohibition 
would  increase  the  use  of  drugs,  it  was  declared.  The 
Honorable  Dr.  Beland  disposed  of  this  contention  in 
his  speech  in  Parliament  on  the  19th  of  May  last.  He 
reported  prosecutions  throughout  the  Provinces  last 
year,  for  illicit  dealing  in  drugs,  to  be  as  follows: — 


British  Columbia  315 

Alberta  91 

Saskatchewan  88 

Manitoba  15 

Ontario  66 

New  Brunswick  14 

Nova  Scotia 8 

Prince  Edward  Island  0 

Quebec  237 


It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  834  convictions,  552 
were  in  the  Provinces  of  British  Columbia  and  Quebec. 
Again,  it  was  maintained  that  Prohibition  could  not  be 
enforced.  Existing  Prohibition  laws  in  Canada  are 
new,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  will,  for  a long 
time,  be  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  The  en- 
forcement of  any  law  depends  on  the  power  of  public 
opinion  behind  it.  Public  opinion  is  formed  from  state- 
ments people  believe  to  be  true.  Hence  the  wisdom  of 
presenting  facts  and  contradicting  false  or  exagger- 
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ated  reports  respecting  the  operation  of  Prohibition 
laws. 

Three  things  are  a present  and  pressing  necessity 
in  order  to  hold  what  has  been  gained  and  to  move  to 
still  higher  ground : — 

First — Propaganda.  Full  publicity  must  be  given 
to  the  benefits  already  secured  by  the  present  pro- 
hibitory laws. 

Second — Education.  Apart  from  the  moral  issues 
involved,  what  a wealth  of  material  is  available  for  this 
purpose ! 

For  example — 

1.  Scientific  facts  proved  by  observation  and  ex- 

periment. 

2.  Statistics  gathered  by  trustworthy  commercial 

agencies. 

3.  Economic  data  as  to  the  efficiency  of  workers 

who  do  not  use  alcohol. 

4.  Startling  differences  between  “dry”  and  “wet” 

communities. 

The  younger  generation  must  be  shown  in  public 
school  and  Sunday  School,  the  deadly  effects  of  alcohol. 
They  must  know  the  history  of  struggles  endured  by 
their  parents  to  liberate  Canada  from  a ruthless 
tyranny  which  has  always  accompanied  the  traffic  in 
strong  drink. 

Third — Co-operation.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a 
national  obligation  resting  on  all  good  citizens  to  assist 
in  the  enforcement  of  prohibition  laws  which  were  en- 
acted following  a direct  mandate  of  the  people. 
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These  pamphlets  are  sent  out,  therefore,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  help  to  deliver  Canada  from  an  evil 
which,  because  of  its  nature,  is  an  enemy  of  human 
happiness  and  a barrier  to  national  progress. 

D.  N.  McLACHLAN, 

For  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
and  Social  Service. 
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THE  LIQUOR  SITUATION  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

By  Rev.  Principal  W.  H.  Smith,  D.D., 
Westminster  Hall,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In  any  study  of  the  Liquor  Situation  in  British 
Columbia  the  following  considerations  must  be  taken 
into  account : — 

1.  The  past  history  of  the  traffic.  The  fact  that 
for  many  years  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  under  its 
charter  rights  sold  liquor  freely  at  all  its  posts,  and 
that  the  early  colonists  were  largely  from  the  Old 
Country,  accustomed  to  the  free  use  of  liquors  and  in- 
disposed to  submit  to  restrictions  upon  their  liberty 
in  obtaining  it,  had  created  certain  tendencies  which 
are  but  gradually  disappearing. 

2.  The  geographical  location.  British  Columbia 
is  an  area  somewhat  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Canada 
by  mountain  ranges.  On  the  south  it  stretches  along- 
side the  United  States  for  about  five  hundred  miles 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Coast  line  containing 
many  harbours  and  innumerable  inlets  extends  for 
about  one  thousand  miles.  Under  these  conditions  the- 
possibiUties  of  illicit  trading  in  liquor  are  inviting 
and  close  supervision  is  exceedingly  difficult. 

3.  The  character  of  the  population.  To-day  there 
is  a cosmopolitan  population  largely  from  countries  in 
which  Prohibition  has  not  yet  been  established,  with 
a considerable  element  of  Orientals  and  an  enormous 
tourist  travel. 
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These  facts  give  a peculiar  local  aspect  to  con- 
ditions, and  many  features  of  the  present  situation 
can  only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  this  general 
background. 

CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT 
IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

As  the  modern  aspects  of  the  liquor  question  in 
British  Columbia  are  not  vitally  related  to  the  earlier 
history,  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  make  any 
special  reference  to  its  early  phases.  Prior  to  1915 
the  general  history  of  the  temperance  movement  is 
reflected  in  two  votes: — 

1.  The  vote  on  the  Dominion  Plebiscite  on  the 
question  of  Prohibition  taken  throughout  the  Dominion 
in  September,  1898.  The  result  of  this  vote  in  British 
Columbia  was  as  follows : — For  Prohibition,  5,731 ; 
against  Prohibition,  4,756;  giving  a majority  in  favor 
of  the  measure  of  975. 

2.  The  vote  on  local  option  taken  on  November 
25, 1909.  The  result  was  as  follows : — For  local  option, 
22,771 ; against  local  option,  19,184,  giving  a majority 
in  favor  of  the  measure  of  3,587. 

In  August,  1915,  Sir  Richard  McBride,  in  answer 
to  the  request  of  the  Prohibition  Party  for  a 
Prohibitory  Act,  announced  the  policy  of  his  Gov- 
ernment ; viz.,  to  submit  to  the  electors  of  the 
Province  a plebiscite  on  the  question.  The  Prohibition 
Party  refused  to  participate  in  a plebiscite  upon  the 
ground  that  the  submission  of  a question  did  not  in- 
form the  electors  of  the  Act  to  be  voted  upon  and 
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consequently  was  not  a full  decision  of  the  electors 
upon  the  question.  They  insisted  that  a Statute  be 
adopted  and  settled  before  submitting  it  to  the  electors. 
The  Government  acceded  to  this  request  and  the  Pro- 
hibition Act  was  submitted  upon  a referendum. 

The  Government  in  1916  passed  the  Prohibition 
Act,  and  also  the  Referendum  Act  and  the  Soldiers’ 
Votes  Act.  The  question  of  taking  the  soldiers’  votes 
overseas  upon  the  Referendum  was  proposed  by  the 
Government  and  was  immediately  agreed  to  by  the 
Executive  of  the  Prohibition  Association.  It  was  also 
publicly  declared  that  the  Prohibition  Association  had 
approved  the  principle  of  a further  referendum  after 
the  termination  of  the  war  and  the  return  of  the 
soldiers.  The  Association  did  everything  in  its  power 
to  facilitate  the  taking  of  the  soldiers’  votes  in  Can- 
ada and  overseas.  It  appointed  Mr.  W.  D.  Bayley  as 
agent  in  London,  and  he  had  the  assistance  of  a num- 
ber of  the  Canadian  officers  and  soldiers  while  on  leave 
and  convalescent  in  England.  Whilst  the  Prohibition 
Association  did  everything  it  could  to  assist  in  the 
matter  of  taking  the  votes,  the  responsibility  lay  en- 
tirely with  the  Government. 

The  agents  of  the  liquor  trade  grossly  falsified  the 
soldiers’  vote  overseas.  Information  of  this  was  re- 
ceived from  many  soldiers,  a large  number  of  whom 
had  voted  against  prohibition,  but  who  from  a sense  of 
honor  made  affidavits  of  the  frauds  committed. 
Seventy  such  affidavits  were  sworn  to  by  soldiers  and 
forwarded  to  the  Provincial  Government.  These 
showed  that  men  had  voted  twice,  some  three  and  four 
times,  upon  the  false  information  that  previous  ballots 
had  been  “lost,”  “destroyed,”  or  “sunk  by  submarine.” 
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When  these  and  similar  facts  were  proved  upon 
affidavits  the  Government  laid  the  whole  question  be- 
fore the  Legislature  in  the  session  of  1917,  with  the 
result  that  Messrs.  David  Whiteside  of  New  West- 
minster, F.  A.  Pauline  of  Victoria,  and  C.  F.  Nelson 
of  New  Denver  were  appointed  a Royal  Commission 
to  enquire  into  the  irregularities  charged.  The  Com- 
mission proceeded  to  Great  Britain  and  there  under 
oath  examined  a large  number  of  British  Columbia 
soldiers  and  other  witnesses,  among  them  the  Gov- 
ernment Auditor  of  the  Overseas  Vote  and  of  the 
Canadian  Military  Records. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  was  submitted  to 
the  Legislature  in  August,  1917.  It  showed  that  4,- 
697  votes  had  been  falsified,  and,  the  report  adds,  prob- 
ably a great  many  more.  The  nature  of  the  falsifica- 
tions greatly  increased  the  outrage  as  1,266  names 
were  voted  twice,  651  names  of  soldiers  were  voted  in 
England  when  the  men  were  in  France,  and  848  names 
were  polled  of  men  who  had  no  connection  with 
British  Columbia.  Worst  of  all,  the  names  of  58  men 
had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle  were  forged  to  a 
false  ballot.  The  vote  upon  the  referendum  was 
officially  recorded  as  follows: — 


For  Prohibition  42,736 

Against  Prohibition 38,862 

Majority  for 3,875 


These  details  have  been  given  as  an  illustration 
of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Liquor  Trade  to  gain 
its  ends. 

The  Prohibition  Act  came  into  force  on  October 
1,  1917.  To  understand  the  main  features  of  the  Act 
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and  the  handicap  under  which  it  labored,  two  things 
must  be  clearly  apprehended: — 

1.  The  principle  of  the  Act.  Its  scope  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  points: — 

(1)  The  Act  declared  all  liquors  containing  more 
than  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  proof  spirit  of  alcohol 
to  be  intoxicating. 

(2)  It  prohibited  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
for  beverage  purposes.  This  applied  to  all  persons, 
including  the  Government  itself. 

(3)  The  Act  permitted  the  sale  of  liquors  for 
medicinal,  sacramental  and  manufacturing  purposes. 
Liquor  for  medicinal  purposes  could  only  be  obtained 
upon  a doctor’s  prescription.  By  amendment  in  1920 
medicinal  prescriptions  were  limited  to  eight  ounces, 
except  that  in  special  cases  they  might  be  increased 
by  affidavit  of  the  prescribing  physician. 

(4)  The  Act,  of  necessity,  permitted  the  importa- 
tion of  liquor  from  any  point  outside  the  Province 
for  use  in  a private  residence  only. 

2.  Dominion  jurisdiction  over  the  importation  of 
liquor.  Under  the  British  North  America  Act,  which 
is  the  constitution  of  Canada,  the  Dominion  Parliament 
has  sole  jurisdiction  over  foreign  and  inter-provincial 
trade.  The  Province  has  no  power  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  liquor  from  without  the  Provincial 
boundaries.  The  Prohibition  Act,  therefore,  was  so 
framed  as  to  make  no  encroachment  upon  the  Do- 
minion powers  respecting  the  inter-provincial  trade. 
It  did,  however,  prohibit  the  right  of  private  sale 
within  the  Province.  Prohibition  of  importation  can 
only  be  secured  under  a referendum  in  the  terms  of 
the  Canada  Temperance  Act.  This  Act  can  only  be  in- 
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yoked  by  a Province  having  at  the  time  a Prohibition 
Act  in  force.  It  requires  a request  to  the  Dominion 
Authorities  by  resolution  of  the  Provincial  Legislature. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Province  must  adopt  a 
Prohibition  Act  before  it  can  invoke  the  offices  of  the 
Dominion  to  stop  importation.  It  is  necessary  to 
understand  this  aspect  of  the  case  as  the  Prohibition 
Act  of  1917,  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  was  made  to 
appear  useless.  It  is  further  necessary  to  note  that  by 
adopting  the  Prohibition  Act  in  1917  the  Province  made 
possible  the  assistance  of  the  Dominion  in  stopping 
importation. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL 

DURING  1920. 

As  the  Provincial  Plebiscite  in  October,  1920,  gave 
a large  majority  in  favor  of  “Government  Control,” 
and  as  on  the  previous  occasions  the  Province  had 
voted  for  Prohibition,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
various  steps  in  the  movement  by  which  this  change 
of  attitude  was  accomplished.  There  was  nothing  un- 
usual in  the  methods  employed,  as  events  followed 
closely  the  general  programme  adopted  wherever  the 
liquor  interests  attempt  to  gain  legal  standing.  But  a 
statement  of  the  actual  facts  in  British  Columbia  is 
of  value  as  indicating  what  the  other  Provinces  will 
inevitably  face  when  the  same  issue  confronts  them. 
The  liquor  interests  never  accepted  the  Prohibition  Act 
of  1917  as  a permanent  form  of  legislation  and  con- 
tinued their  highly  organized  propaganda  to  break  the 
force  of  the  Act  as  the  first  step  toward  the  re- 
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establishment  of  the  Trade  on  a legal  basis.  The  fol- 
lowing features  of  the  movement  are  noteworthy: — 

1.  On  Febmary  19,  1920,  the  Executive  of  the 
Prohibition  Party  approached  the  Government  with  a 
request  that  the  Act  be  amended  and  enforced  for  one 
year  by  a Commission  of  three  with  adequate  powers, 
and  that  no  referendum  be  held  in  the  meantime  as 
conditions  were  very  unfavourable.  No  response  was 
given  to  this  request.  The  Prohibition  Party,  there- 
fore, in  April,  1920,  requested  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment to  pass  a resolution  of  the  Legislature  asking  the 
Dominion  Government  to  take  a referendum  under  the 
terms  of  the  Canada  Temperance  Act.  This  was  the 
next  step  toward  total  Prohibition  as,  if  successful,  it 
would  have  led  to  the  prohibition  of  the  importation 
of  liquors.  This  request  was  also  ignored,  and  when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  Legislature  was  to  close 
without  action,  Mr.  George  Bell,  member  for  Victoria, 
seconded  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Smith,  member  for  Van- 
couver, moved  the  resolution.  This  was  met  by  an 
amendment,  moved  by  Premier  Oliver,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  motion  and  the  tak- 
ing of  the  Plebiscite.  Had  the  question  been 
submitted  to  the  people  on  its  merits,  the  case 
would  have  been  simple  and  no  one  would  have 
objected.  The  issue  as  it  was  submitted  was  clouded 
by  the  fact  that  the  people  had  the  privilege  of  choice 
between  the  Prohibition  Act  and  a vague  proposal 
which  carried  with  it  a promise  of  “Government  Con- 
trol” and  sale  in  sealed  packages.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Prohibitionists  were  forced  into  the  Provincial  Plebis- 
cite in  defence  of  an  Act  discredited  by  non-enforce- 
ment, by  the  flagrant  abuse  of  the  privileges  of  pre- 


scriptions  (but  which  at  the  moment  had  been  greatly 
eliminated  by  restrictive  amendments),  and  by  unre- 
stricted importation.  The  alternative  “Act”  was  un- 
known, hence  could  be  painted  in  rosy  colors. 

2.  The  form  of  ballot  framed  by  the  Government 
was  protested  by  the  Prohibition  Association  but 
without  success.  The  following  is  a copy  of  what  was 
submitted  to  the  electors: — “Which  do  you  prefer? 
(1)  The  present  ‘Prohibition  Act’  or  (2)  An  Act  to 
provide  for  Government  Control  and  Sale  in  Sealed 
Packages  of  Spirituous  and  Malt  Liquors.”  The 
peculiar  situation  was  that  the  alternative  “Act”  which 
people  were  asked  to  vote  for  was  an  unknown  quantity 
apart  from  the  general  idea  that  the  Government  would 
control  and  sell  in  sealed  packages  spirituous  and  malt 
liquors.  The  Government  did  not  submit  a draft  bill 
or  give  any  official  statement  of  what  they  meant  by 
the  proposed  “Act.”  The  people  could  not  know  what 
was  involved  and  they  were  asked  to  form  a judgment 
between  an  Act  which  had  been  before  them  for  three 
years  and  another  Act  which  was  unknown.  The  utter 
confusion  which  appeared  during  the  campaign  well 
illustrates  this  serious  handicap.  Some  imagined  the 
new  Act  meant  Government  control  and  ownership. 
Others  imagined  it  meant  Government  control  of  im- 
portation and  manufacture.  Others  in  their  simplicity 
imagined  it  would  be  a really  effective  control  of  the 
traffic,  restricting  it  to  “necessary  cases”  and  elimin- 
ating the  bootlegger.  In  their  view  it  was  to  be  a 
great  improvement  as  a temperance  measure.  When 
this  unknown  Act  was  before  the  people,  everyone  had 
his  own  views,  and  all  types  of  moderationists,  hotel- 
men,  club-men,  and  even  bar-men  united  enthusiastic- 
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ally  to  defeat  Prohibition.  These  believed  the  golden 
age  of  moderation  was  about  to  dawn.  The  measure 
submitted  by  the  Government  to  the  Legislature  after 
the  Plebiscite  had  resulted  in  favor  of  “Government 
Control,”  was  such  that  almost  all  who  had  advocated 
it  were  disappointed,  and  many  delegations  of  liquor 
men  and  moderationists  appealed  to  the  Government 
to  have  the  “Act”  amended  or  modified  both  when  it 
was  before  the  House  and  since.  It  is  safe  to  say  that, 
if  the  Government  had  submitted  a draft  bill  of  the 
present  Act  at  the  time  of  the  Plebiscite,  it  would  have 
been  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

3.  The  canvas  carried  on  by  the  moderationists 
was  also  noteworthy.  The  following  extracts  from 
their  official  organ  will  indicate  the  lines  of  appeal.  Two 
representative  facts  will  set  forth  their  attitude: — 

(1)  The  Moderation  League’s  Platform.  This  in- 
cluded such  things  as,  “The  Repeal  of  the  Prohibition 
Act,”  “No  restoration  of  the  saloon  or  bar  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors,”  “Government  sale  and  Govern- 
ment control  of  spirituous  and  malt  liquors  in  sealed 
packages,”  “The  guarantee  by  the  Government  as  a 
vendor  of  pure  quality  of  all  spirituous  and  malt 
liquors,”  “The  sale  of  the  same  at  reasonable  prices,” 
“The  inculcation  of  true  temperance  principles  con- 
sistent with  personal  liberty  and  the  elimination  of  the 
causes  of  the  deplorable  loss  of  respect  for  the  laws  of 
the  land  engendered  by  the  Prohibition  Act.” 

(2)  Campaign  appeals: — “Shall  booze  control 
politics  ? No.  The  Government  is  not  “going  into  the 
booze  business.”  “If  Government  control  as  advocated 
by  the  Moderation  League  carries,  the  administration 
of  the  law  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a non-partizan 
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commission  entirely  outside  of  politics.”  “The  passage 
of  the  Prohibition  Act  settled  once  and  for  all  in  the 
minds  of  decent  people  the  wisdom  of  abolishing  the 
bar,  and  intrepid  indeed  would  be  the  organization 
which  to-day  would  suggest  its  return.”  “The  trade 
known  as  bootlegging  will  automatically  cease  because 
it  will  be  profitable  no  longer.  It  will  be  unnecessary 
for  anyone  under  a system  of  Government  control  to 
attempt  to  evade  the  law,  as  many  thousands  are  doing 
to-day,  and  to  that  extent  something,  in  fact  a great 
deal,  will  have  been  gained.”  “You  are  already  heavily 
taxed  and  the  whole  Province  is  crying  out  for  schools, 
hospitals  and  roads.  Are  you  prepared  to  submit  to 
heavier  taxation  to  support  an  army  of  Coast  Guards- 
men, Preventive  Officers,  Detectives  and  Stool  Pigeons 
in  a fruitless  endeavour  to  enforce  an  Act  which  has 
not,  as  yet,  been  successfully  enforced  in  any  country 
in  the  world?” 

These  extracts  are  tj'^pical.  In  the  absence  of  any 
definite  statement  from  the  Government  concerning  the 
proposed  “Act,”  the  appeals  and  assurances  of  the 
Moderationists  were  taken  by  many  as  indicating  the 
general  attitude  of  the  Government.  As  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  repudiate  the  claims  made  on  its  behalf 
by  the  Moderationists,  as  it  had  entirely  ignored  the 
requests  of  the  Prohibition  Association,  and  as  by  its 
failure  of  serious  effort  to  enforce  the  Prohibition  Act 
it  had  so  largely  contributed  to  its  unpopularity,  many 
people  felt  thej^  had  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
the  Government  had  definite  sympathy  with  the  effort 
to  legalize  the  liquor  traffic.  This  lack  of  definite  in- 
formation as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Government  was 
one  of  the  most  serious  handicaps  the  temperance 
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forces  had  to  meet.  It  surely  ought  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  before  any  people  are  asked  to  vote  on 
alternative  proposals,  these  ought  to  be  equally  well 
known.  In  this  respect  the  temperance  forces  of 
British  Columbia  were  compelled  to  present  a definite 
method  and  policy  without  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  the  other  policy  was.  The  system  of  “Govern- 
ment Control”  could  not  with  any  definiteness  be  ex- 
amined, criticised,  exposed  or  approved,  for  apart  from 
the  ballot  there  was  no  means  of  knowing  what  the 
outcome  of  granting  such  unlimited  powers  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  when  applied  to  actual  conditions. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  present  situation  had  been 
definitely  anticipated  as  an  essential  result  of  the  pro- 
posed Act,  “Government  Control”  would  not  have  been 
seriously  entertained.  The  ballot  was  an  invitation  to 
give  the  Government  a free  hand  in  controlling  the 
traffic.  The  people  will  determine  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment has  wisely  used  the  power  thus  granted. 

CHAPTER  III. 

WHY  THE  LIQUOR  INTERESTS  WON 
AT  THE  POLLS. 

Many  factors  contributed.  Some  of  these  have 
already  been  implied  in  the  historical  sketch,  but  they 
require  fuller  treatment. 

1.  The  general  post-war  conditions  were  the 
psychological  background  upon  which  many  reacted. 
During  the  war  many  were  working  and  living  under 
conditions  which  were  abnormal.  The  fact  that  before 
the  war  it  was  not  considered  politically  wise  or  advis- 
able to  adopt  Prohibition,  but  that  during  the  war  the 
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Government  passed  the  Prohibition  Act,  indicates  the 
sweeping  tide  of  sentiment  which  was  willing  to  make 
immediate  personal  self-denials  on  behalf  of  the  men 
and  the  Empire.  This  was  an  attitude  taken  by  many 
for  reasons  other  than  personal  preference,  and  hence 
reaction  was  inevitable.  The  general  post-war 
tendency  was  seen  in  the  readiness  to  throw  off  re- 
straint and  to  indulge  in  forms  of  liberty  which  border- 
ed on  licence.  The  passion  for  dress,  amusement  and 
extravagance  in  useless  things  illustrates  the  power  of 
this  psychological  background.  The  Plebiscite  was 
taken  when  this  reaction  was  at  its  height  and  many 
supported  the  movement  for  Government  control  be- 
cause it  was,  at  least,  a rebound  from  the  tension  of 
the  terrible  years  of  strain. 

2.  The  unrestricted  importation  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  liquor  from  the  outside  and  the  business  of  the 
bootlegger  rendered  the  enforcement  of  the  Prohibition 
Act  difficult,  even  if  such  had  been  seriously  attempted 
throughout  the  Province.  Many  ignorantly  laid  the 
responsibility  for  importation  at  the  door  of  the  Pro- 
hibition Act. 

3.  The  vigorous  press  campaign  of  the  brewers 
and  distillers,  all  directed  toward  convincing  the  public 
that  the  Prohibition  Act  could  not  be  enforced,  also 
played  a large  part.  There  was  a clever  handling  of 
such  words  as  liberty,  freedom,  British  fairplay, 
moderation,  temperance,  rights  and  democracy.  The 
whole  movement  was  an  appeal  to  win  sympathy  on 
the  ground  that  the  individual  could  not  be  a free  man 
unless  and  until  he  had  perfect  liberty  to  get  the 
liquor  he  desired. 

4.  The  financial  appeal.  The  Moderationists  made 
much  of  the  financial  gains  which  would  be  derived 
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from  Government  control.  It  was  claimed  that  the 
enormous  profits  enjoyed  by  the  bootlegger  would  in- 
crease the  revenue  of  the  Province.  Further,  with  the 
repeal  of  the  Prohibition  Act,  the  new  “Act”  would  be 
so  respected  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a large 
expenditure  in  law  enforcement.  Taxes  would  be  re- 
duced and  public  utilities  greatly  multiplied. 

5.  The  women’s  vote  was  a surprise  as  many 
claimed  that  the  women  would  stand  for  Prohibition 
against  the  liquor  traffic  even  when  under  Government 
supervision.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  was  the  first  occasion  upon  which  women 
used  the  Provincial  franchise,  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  the  belief  that  there  was  serious  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  many.  Further,  many  women  imagined 
that  they  were  voting  for  better  temperance  conditions 
and  that  the  proposed  Government  Control  Act  would 
be  much  more  effective  in  abolishing  the  evils  of  the 
traffic.  To-day  none  are  more  surprised  than  some  of 
the  women  at  the  appalling  outcome  of  the  so-called 
moderation  measure  introduced  by  their  vote. 

6.  But  the  most  serious  factor  was  the  non-en- 
forcement of  the  Prohibition  Act,  which  led  to  great 
dissatisfaction  and  revulsion  of  feeling  just  prior  to  the 
active  campaign  for  the  new  measure.  There  were 
several  aspects  of  non-enforcement  which  exerted 
strong  reaction. 

(a)  The  tragic  failure  of  the  Prohibition  Com- 
missioner. With  the  exception  of  a few  places  the 
Prohibition  Act  had  been  well  enforced  until  Septem- 
ber, 1918.  About  the  end  of  October,  1918,  it  was 
known  that  liquor  was  being  illegally  imported  and  sold. 
On  December  11, 1918,  it  was  announced  that  the  Chief 
Commissioner  had  been  discharged.  He  was  later 
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convicted  of  the  theft  of  78  cases  of  Government  liquor 
and  sentenced  to  jail.  This  was  a heavy  blow  and  in- 
dicated the  powerful  influences  at  work  against  the 
Act. 

(b)  The  doctor’s  prescription  evil.  One  doctor 
gave  4,100  prescriptions  in  one  month.  Four  gave  over 
1,000  each.  Under  such  a system  restrictions  were 
practically  cast  aside  and  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
Act  prostituted  for  commercial  considerations.  Amend- 
ments limited  the  number  to  200  per  month,  the 
evil  was  greatly  lessened  but  not  altogether  elimin- 
ated. 

(c)  The  indifferent  attitude  of  the  authori- 
ties. The  Attorney-General  stated  in  the  House 
that  non-enforcement  had  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  96  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Province  were 
municipally  organized,  and  that  the  municipalities  had 
failed  to  do  their  duty.  He  further  declined  to  inter- 
fere in  such  instances.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the 
case  of  Revelstoke  he  did  act.  When  the  municipal 
authorities  failed  , to  act,  he  sent  in  Provincial  Police 
and  a County  Court  Judge  with  the  result  that  six 
offenders  were  convicted  and  sent  to  jail.  But  he  re- 
fused to  interfere  in  Vancouver  where  the  situation 
was  especially  objectionable.  Further,  it  must  be 
stated  that  even  in  the  territory  under  the  Provincial 
Police,  violations  of  the  law  were  flagrant  and  the 
records  of  the  Executive  of  the  Prohibition  Association 
show  that  they  had  repeatedly  called  attention  to  these 
violations,  but  no  action  was  taken  to  enforce  the 
law.  Even  where  there  was  an  outward  form  of 
enforcement  of  the  law  there  was  no  adequate  pro- 
vision made  to  meet  the  serious  conditions. 
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The  attitude  of  the  municipal  authorities  in  certain 
places  was  also  against  the  enforcement  of  the  Pro- 
hibition Act.  The  professed  plea  that  the  people  were 
not  behind  the  Act,  was  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
until  1920  wherever  they  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  judgment,  they  voted  for  Prohibition, 
No  one  has  any  right  to  say  that  a law  cannot  be  en- 
forced until  an  honest,  capable,  determined  effort  has 
been  made  to  enforce  it.  This  was  never  done,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  authorities  was  a personal  attitude,  and 
as  such  was  largely  responsible  for  the  contempt  cast 
upon  the  Prohibition  Act  and  for  its  subsequent  defeat. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PRESENT  LIQUOR  LAW  OF  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 

The  present  liquor  legislation  came  into  force  on 
June  15,  1921.  The  Act  contains  115  Sections  and 
covers  33  pages  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  available 
from  the  Department.  It  is  necessary  to  outline  the 
distinctive  features  which  appear  as  vital  factors  in 
operation.  No  attempt  can  be  made  to  set  forth  the 
legal  phraseology  or  the  technical  features  which  bulk 
so  largely  in  all  such  documents.  The  selections  made 
embody  the  substantial  features  of  the  Act  and  afford 
guidance  in  understanding  the  working  of  the  Act. 
Sec.  1.  Short  Title.  Government  Liquor  Act. 

Sec.  2.  “Liquor,”  includes  all  fermented,  spirituous, 
and  malt  liquors,  and  all  combinations  there- 
of, and  all  liquids  which  are  intoxicating,  and 
any  liquid  containing  more  than  one  per 
centum  of  alcohol  by  weight  shall  be  con- 
clusively deemed  to  be  intoxicating. 
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Sec.  2.  “Package”  means  any  container  or  receptacle 
used  for  holding  liquor. 

Sec.  2.  “Sale”  and  “sell”  include  exchange,  barter, 
and  traffic;  and  also  include  the  selling  or 
supplying  or  distributing,  by  any  means  what- 
soever, of  liquor  or  of  any  liquid  known  or 
described  as  beer  or  near-beer,  or  by  any  name 
whatever  commonly  used  to  describe  malt  or 
brewed  liquor,  by  any  partnership  or  by  any 
society,  association,  or  club,  whether  incor- 
porated or  unincorporated,  and  whether  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  formed  or  incorporated, 
to  any  member  of  the  partnership,  society, 
association  or  club. 

Sec.  3.  The  Government  shall  establish  and  maintain 
at  such  places  throughout  the  Province  as  are 
considered  advisable,  stores  to  be  known  as 
“Government  Liquor  Stores”  for  the  sale  of 
liquor. 

Sec.  4.  The  administration  of  this  Act,  including  the 
general  control,  management  and  supervision 
of  all  Government  Liquor  Stores,  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Liquor  Control  Board  constitut- 
ed under  the  Act. 

Sec.  6.  A vendor  may  sell  to  any  person  who  is  the 
holder  of  a subsisting  permit  such  liquor  as 
that  person  is  entitled  to  purchase  under  his 
permit. 

Sec.  9.  No  vendor,  clerk  or  servant  employed  in  a 
Government  Liquor  Store  shall  allow  any 
liquor  to  be  consumed  on  the  store  premises. 

Sec.  12.  Every  permit  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  applicant  therefor,  and  shall  not  be  trans- 
ferable or  used  by  another. 
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Sec.  15.  No  individual  permit  shall  be  issued  to  any 
corporation,  association,  society  or  partner- 
ship. 

Sec.  21.  Any  druggist  may  keep  for  sale  and  may  sell 
for  strictly  medicinal  purposes  liquor  pur- 
chased by  him  under  special  permit  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  but  no  sale  of  liquor  shall  be 
made  by  a druggist  except  upon  a bona-fide 
prescription  signed  by  a physician,  and  no 
more  than  one  sale  and  one  delivery  shall  be 
made  on  any  one  prescription. 

Sec.  21.  All  liquor  sold  by  a druggist  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  sold  in  the  original  sealed  pack- 
age as  received  from  a Government  Liquor 
Store,  and  at  the  price  shown  on  the  official 
label  attached  to  the  package  pursuant  to  the 
regulations. 

Sec.  26.  Prohibits  all  persons  except  those  authorized 
by  the  Act  from  exposing,  offering  for  sale, 
selling  or  giving  liquors  to  others. 

Sec.  32.  Prohibits  consumption  of  liquors  in  a public 
place. 

Sec.  33.  Prohibits  intoxicated  persons  from  remaining 
in  a public  place. 

Sec.  34.  Prohibits  vendors  selling  liquors  to  persons 
under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Sec.  34.  No  person  shall  keep  or  consume  liquor  in  any 
part  of  an  inn  other  than  a private  guest- 
room. 

Sec.  46.  No  person  other  than  a Government  vendor 
shall  sell  or  deal  in  any  liquid  known  or  de- 
scribed as  beer  or  near-beer,  or  by  any  name 
whatever  commonly  used  to  describe  malt  or 
brewed  liquor. 
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Sec.  49.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  any  person 
from  having  or  keeping  liquor  for  export  in 
his  liquor  warehouse  or  place  of  business,  or 
engaging  in  or  carrying  on  the  business  of 
importing  liquor  from  a place  outside  the  Pro- 
vince, or  exporting  liquor  to  a place  outside 
the  Province. 

Sec.  54.  The  License  Fee  shall  be  $3,000.00  a year. 

Sec.  62.  Penalty  for  violating  Sec.  26,  for  first  offence 
imprisonment  with  hard  labor  for  not  less 
than  six  months  nor  more  than  twelve 
months.  For  second  offence  not  less  than 
twelve  months  nor  more  than  twenty-one 
months  with  hard  labor.  If  the  offender  is  a 
corporation,  for  first  offence  not  less  than 
$1,000.00  nor  more  than  $4,000.00,  and  for 
second  offence  not  less  than  $2,000.00  nor 
more  than  $6,000.00. 

Sec.  64.  Right  to  search  unlimited  upon  authority  of  a 
Justice  and  grounds  of  suspicion  need  not  be 
set  out  in  the  information  securing  right  of 
search. 

Sec.  71.  Allows  arrest  of  persons  drunk,  without  a 
warrant. 

Sec.  99.  Board  of  Control  has  power  to  enforce  Act 
where  municipalities  fail  to  do  so. 

Sec.  108.  Net  profits  after  providing  for  Reserve  Fund 
divided  equally  between  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund  of  Province  and  the  several 
municipalities. 

Sec.  112.  Provides  for  liability  for  damages  where  death 
was  caused  by  intoxication. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 

The  Province  having  had  “Government  Control” 
in  principle  and  practice  for  over  a year,  sufficient 
evidence  has  accumulated  to  enable  the  public  to  form 
an  estimate  of  what  it  means.  It  is  legitimate  to  ask 
whether  Government  control  has  been  any  im- 
proverhent  upon  the  Prohibition  Act  in  the  vital 
features  of  public  welfare.  Has  it  led  to  a decrease  in 
the  consumption  of  liquors  ? Has  it  led  to  an  increased 
and  increasing  respect  for  law?  Has  it  reduced  crime 
and  increased  human  happiness?  Has  it  strengthened 
the  forces  making  for  human  betterment?  Has  it 
eliminated  the  bootlegger?  It  is  a safe  principle  to 
judge  it  by  its  fruits.  To  answer  the  above  questions 
fully  would  require  extended  space,  but  a summary 
statement  will  cover  the  ground  and  illustrate  the 
kinds  of  material  available.  Whatever  may  be  the 
amendments  in  the  future,  anyone  familiar  with  the 
present  conditions  will  recognize  the  validity  of  the  fol- 
lowing description: — 

1.  “Government  Control”  means  that  the  Govern- 
ment, or,  more  fundamentally,  the  people  of  the  Pro- 
vince have  gone  into  the  liquor  business  and  are  mak- 
ing it  a source  of  revenue  for  ordinary  governmental 
purposes.  The  Premier  recently  said: — “Some  people 
object  to  the  Government  making  a profit  from  liquor, 
but  I think  the  people  who  voted  that  we  should  go 
into  the  liquor  business  on  their  behalf  intended  that 
we  should  receive  a reasonable  profit.  I voted  for  pro- 
hibition myself,  but  I favor  looking  on  the  Bill  as  a 
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measure  for  the  production  of  revenue.”  This  is  a 
frank  statement  and  means  that  the  people  have  be- 
come liquor  sellers.  The  saloon-keeper  of  the  past  was 
not  considered  a very  high  type  of  citizen,  but  now  the 
people  of  British  Columbia  through  their  Government 
have  managed  to  get  into  his  class,  and  a business, 
which  in  our  day  had  come  to  be  despised  and  regard- 
ed as  disreputable,  has  been  legalized,  made  a branch 
of  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Province  and  recognized  in 
the  public  accounts  as  a source  from  which  large 
revenue  is  to  be  properly  derived.  There  ought  not  to 
be  any  doubt  on  this  point.  That  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  liquor  business  is  regarded  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  of  very  great  importance  may  be  safely  in- 
ferred from  two  outstanding  facts : — 

First,  under  the  Prohibition  Act  the  amount  of 
revenue  anticipated  in  the  Government  estimates  from 
the  sale  of  liquor  for  the  fiscal  year,  1920-1921,  was 
placed  at  $25,000.00,  but  the  estimates  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  under  Government  control  anticipated  a net 
revenue  of  $2,500,000.00,  just  one  hundred  times 
greater.  A portion  of  this  represents  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  permits,  but  the  bulk  of  it  was  to 
come  from  the  sale  of  liquor.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  a similar  sum  of  $2,500,000.00,  less  the  amount 
received  from  the  sale  of  permits,  was  to  be  distribut- 
ed amongst  the  municipalities,  and  that  a large  sum 
would  necessarily  be  absorbed  in  operating  expenses, 
and  as  a reserve  fund,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  Gov- 
ernment anticipated  a sale  of  from  $10,000,000.00  to 
$15,000,000.00  annually.  This  was  the  first  intimation 
the  public  had  concerning  the  policy  the  Government 
decided  to  follow  and  indicates  its  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Plebiscite.  Many  take  the  ground  that 
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the  Government’s  interpretation  is  altogether  unwar- 
ranted. But  as  during  the  campaign  the  Government 
had  refrained  from  making  any  statement  of  its  inten- 
tion in  the  matter,  and  the  ballot  was  in  reality  a vote 
of  confidence  in  the  Government,  the  electors  gave  the 
Government  unrestricted  power  to  act.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  the  Government  intended  to  make  the 
new  business  a flourishing  enterprise. 

Second,  there  is  an  extensive  advertising  propa- 
ganda. The  “World,”  the  Government  organ  in  Van- 
couver, recently  carried  eight  advertisements,  more 
than  equal  to  a full  page,  all  energetically  pushing  the 
sale  of  the  various  grades  of  liquors,  ending  with  the 
intimation,  “For  sale  by  all  Government  vendors.” 
Similar  advertisements  have  from  time  to  time  ap- 
peared in  other  papers  throughout  the  Province,  and 
similar  displays  cover  the  bill-boards  on  the  most 
crowded  thoroughfares.  Some  of  the  board-displays 
are  decidedly  objectionable.  The  Government  has  dis- 
claimed any  responsibility  for  this  propaganda,  but  it 
is  noteworthy  that  when  preparing  the  “Act”  it  did 
not  prohibit  such  propaganda  as  other  Governments 
have  done  who  sought  to  minimize  the  evils  of  the 
drink  traffic,  nor  has  it  taken  any  steps  to  prohibit  this 
deadly  educational  programme.  It  is  reaping  the  direct 
financial  result  of  all  such  appeals,  and  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Government  actually  anticipated  an 
enormous  sale  of  liquors,  it  is  in  keeping  with  such 
policy  that  the  advertising  campaign  should  be  ex- 
tensive. Only  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  necessary 
for  financial  considerations  does  any  adequate  motive 
appear  for  the  toleration  of  the  system  which  would 
turn  the  whole  population  to  strong  drink. 
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2.  “Government  Control”  means  unrestricted  sup- 
plies of  liquor  for  the  public.  The  permit  fees  of  fifty 
cents,  two  and  five  dollars  are  only  an  additional  source 
of  revenue.  The  policy  of  the  Government  to  extend 
the  sale  of  liquor  is  seen  in  connection  with  the  follow- 
ing facts: — 

(1)  At  present  there  are  60  Government  Liquor 
Stores  throughout  the  Province.  The  number  changes 
from  month  to  month  with  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment, and  it  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  cover  every  part  of  the  Province  with  its 
stores.  The  history  of  this  movement  is  worth  noting. 
The  traffic  opened  with  evident  caution.  Vancouver 
was  to  have  one  store,  possibly  two,  and  New  West- 
minster one,  which  would  serve  the  whole  Fraser  Valley 
district.  To-day  Vancouver  has  six  and  every  centre 
m the  Fraser  Valley  has  its  store.  Sections  of  the 
country  which  always  stood  strongly  for  Prohibition 
have  had  stores  thrust  upon  them  and  protests  from 
these  and  other  sections  have  been  unheeded.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a sample  of  the  protests,  the  resolution  hav- 
ing been  passed  at  Pouce  Coupe  on  February  20, 
1922 : — “Whereas  the  falling  prices,  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation and  the  lack  of  markets  have  brought  about 
conditions  among  the  farmers  more  serious  than  have 
ever  prevailed  in  the  history  of  these  parts  of  the 
Peace  River  District,  the  great  majority  being  unable 
to  meet  their  obligations  and  large  numbers  even  to 
purchase  the  bare  necessities  of  life  or  pay  their  taxes, 
and  Whereas,  without  regard  to  these  deplorable  con- 
ditions or  the  wishes  of  the  people,  the  present  Govern- 
ment has  thrust  into  our  midst  a Government  liquor 
store  which  is  rapidly  depleting  the  country  of  its 
already  limited  amount  of  cash:  Therefore  be  it  re- 
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solved  that  we,  the  United  Farmers  of  the  Dawson 
Local,  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
disastrous  conditions  that  this  dispensary  has  created, 
and  urge  upon  them  to  exert  their  undoubted  authority 
by  hastily  removing  this  dispensary  from  this  district.” 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  store  is  in  operation. 
In  this  connection  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  a Govern- 
ment liquor  store  has  been  planted  in  the  Oriental  sec- 
tion of  Vancouver,  well  supplied  with  native  liquors 
purchased  from  the  Orientals  themselves. 

(2)  There  are  at  present  24  bonded  liquor  ware- 
houses, publicly  acknowledged  as  such.  Whilst  these 
are  under  the  authority  of  the  Dominion  Government, 
they  are  not  opened  without  the  consent  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Attorney-General.  The  strange  fact  is  that 
whilst  the  Province  of  Alberta  and  the  United  States 
are  both  under  Prohibition  and  importation  into  these 
countries  is  prohibited  by  law,  and  according  to  the 
present  Act  these  bonded  warehouses  are  not  permitted 
to  sell  to  the  people,  two  such  bonded  warehouses  have 
been  established  at  Femie  and  one  at  Grand  Forks,  all 
close  to  the  said  boundaries. 

(3)  The  extent  of  sales  under  “Government  Con- 
trol” is  noteworthy.  This  has  a two-fold  aspect. 

First. — The  amount  sold  by  the  Government.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a statement  of  the  quanti- 
ties of  liquor  sold,  the  only  indication  being  the  revenue 
or  income  from  such  sales.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
by  comparing  the  incomes  received  under  the  Pro- 
hibition Act  and  under  the  present  Act.  The  average 
monthly  sale  during  the  last  quarter  of  1921  under 
Government  control  was  58  times  the  sale  for  the 
month  of  September,  1920,  under  Prohibition,  just 
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prior  to  the  taking  of  the  Plebiscite.  The  following 
detailed  statements  deserve  careful  study. 

According  to  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Pro- 
hibition Commissioner  the  sales  for  1919  were  as  fol- 
lows:— January,  $61,363.94;  February,  $75,625.19; 
March,  $85,624.28;  April,  $76,250.09;  May,  $104,- 
043.14 ; June,  $67,838.67 ; July,  $95,467.62 ; August, 
$127,589.89;  September,  $160,934.88;  October,  $208,- 
518.90;  November,  $213,493.80;  December,  $318,- 
382.17.  Total,  $1,585,132.57. 

According  to  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  the  sales  for  1920  were  as  follows: — 
January,  $187,364.15;  February,  $159,780.70;  March, 
$170,319.34;  April,  $121,555.33;  May,  $150,419.93; 
June,  $21,048.44;  July,  $10,997.28;  August,  $12,859.97; 
September,  $13,818.39;  October,  $17,798.90;  Novem- 
ber, $17,614.67;  December,  $26,286.99.  Total,  $909,- 
864.99. 

The  large  amounts  during  the  fall  of  1919  and  the 
winter  of  1920  are  accounted  for  by  the  influenza 
epidemic  when  liquors  were  freely  used,  and  also  by 
the  flagrant  abuse  by  certain  physicians  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Prohibition  Act  which  permitted  them  to 
prescribe  liquor  to  the  amount  of  two  quarts  in  each 
prescription.  Instances  of  this  abuse  have  already 
been  cited.  The  great  drop  in  sales  in  June,  1920,  and 
following  months  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Act  allowing  physicians  to  prescribe  no 
more  than  8 ounces  came  into  effect  on  June  first. 

Under  the  present  Government  Control  Act  the 
following  results  appear: — 

Receipts  from  June  15,  1921,  to  September  30, 
1921,  $2,228,918,17 ; receipts  from  October  1,  1921,  to 
December  31,  1921,  $2,469,917.54;  total,  $4,698,835.11. 
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No  official  figures  have  been  available  to  indicate  the 
volume  of  trade  since  December,  except  the  statement 
of  profits  which  appeared  in  the  Victoria  Daily  News 
of  July  15,  1922.  Profits  from  June  15,  1922,  to 
September  30, 1922,  amounted  to  $541,606.51,  and  from 
October  1,  1921,  to  March  31,  1922,  $1,231,365.08;  a 
total  of  $1,772,971.51.  From  this  amount  the  sum  of 
$172,929.05  was  placed  in  the  Reserve  Fund  and 
$800,021.27  handed  to  the  various  municipalities  and  a 
corresponding  sum  to  the  Government  treasury.  The 
official  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  submitted  to  the  Legislature  at  its  forth- 
coming session. 

In  addition  to  Government  sales  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved with  good  reason  that  an  extensive  business  is 
being  done  by  the  bootleggers.  The  World,  the  Van- 
couver Government  organ,  of  July  5,  1922,  has  this 
significant  statement: — “The  Government  Liquor 
Board  does  not  sell  one-half  the  liquor  consumed  in 
British  Columbia.  On  the  last  boat  from  Europe,  The 
Gladiator,  out  of  40,180  cases  of  liquor,  2,700  were  for 
the  Government  stores.  The  balance  were  for  the 
wholesale  warehouses  operated  by  private  firms,  and 
it  has  been  the  same  for  many  months  past.  For  every 
case  of  whiskey  that  comes  in  for  the  Government,  20 
cases  comes  in  for  the  liquor  warehouses,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to 'check  up  their  imports  with  their  per- 
mits to  export.” 

The  ease  with  which  large  quantities  of  liquor  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Government  stores  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  “moderation”  may  be  judged  from  a 
sample  permit,  which  was  issued  to  a woman.  The 
number  is  28029,  duly  authorized  and  signed  accord- 
ing to  law.  The  sales  extended  from  June  16th  to 
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October  31st,  1921.  Taking  the  entries  in  order  they 
appear  thus: — June  16,  one-half  dozen  beer;  June  17, 
one  bottle  Scotch,  one-half  dozen  beer,  one  dozen  beer, 
one  bottle  Scotch,  one  dozen  beer,  two  dozen  stout; 
June  18,  eight  dozen  beer;  June  20,  one  dozen  beer. 
Take  another  sample  in  order: — August  9,  five  dozen 
beer,  two  bottles  rum;  August  10,  five  dozen  beer,  two 
bottles  Scotch;  August  11,  five  dozen  beer,  two  bottles 
rum;  August  12,  five  dozen  beer,  two  bottles  rum; 
August  13,  eight  dozen  beer,  two  bottles  rum ; August 
15,  five  dozen  beer,  two  bottles  rum;  August  16,  five 
dozen  beer,  one  bottle  Scotch.  Comment  is  unneces- 
sary except  to  point  out  that  these  orders  were  de- 
livered by  the  brewery,  but  there  was  no  means  of 
knowing  how  much  was  deliveredd  there  or  elsewhere 
in  addition  to  the  order  placed  by  the  Liquor  Control 
Board. 

Second. — The  amount  sold  by  the  bootlegging  fra- 
ternity both  within  the  Province  and  to  the  adjoining 
Prohibition  territory  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. One  of  the  strongest  appeals  made  by  the  Moder- 
ationists  during  the  Plebiscite  campaign  was  that  Gov- 
ernment control  would  eliminate  the  bootlegging  and 
establish  a wholesome  respect  for  law.  The  present 
conditions  are  the  conclusive  answer.  Probably  never 
in  the  history  of  the  traffic  has  bootlegging  flourished 
to  a greater  extent  than  under  the  present  Act.  There 
is  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  illicit  traffic  into 
the  United  States  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions. 
The  statement  by  the  present  Attorney-General,  ad- 
dressing the  convention  of  the  Canadian  Chief  Con- 
stables at  Victoria  on  June  29,  1922,  may  be  quoted  as 
setting  forth  some  of  these  features: — “Your  biggest 
source  of  trouble  comes  from  the  private  individual 
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who  imports  liquor  and  then  re-vends  it.  The  boot- 
legger doesn’t  sell  at  an  average  price  lower  than  ours. 
His  price  may  be  so  during  the  day  time,  but  at  night 
after  the  Government  stores  are  closed,  it  goes  up  to 
$6,  $7  and  $8  a bottle.  . . . Every  time  you  get 

one  of  these  export  warehouses  breaking  the  law,  seize 
their  whole  stock  and  we  will  help  you  to  hang  on  to  it. 
They  are  the  worst  bootleggers  we  have  got.”  Recent 
developments  have  shown  that  the  Attorney-General 
was  quite  within  the  mark.  On  August  1,  1922,  the 
press  of  Vancouver  had  this  statement: — “During  the 
past  three  weeks  over  60,000  cases  of  liquors  have 
arrived  in  Vancouver  from  Great  Britain,  and  less  than 
5,000  were  consigned  to  the  Liquor  Control  Board.  For 
some  time  past  Secret  Service  men  of  the  Department 
have  been  gathering  information  in  this  respect,  and 
it  is  stated  that  over  30  instances  of  liquor  being  sold 
presumably  for  export  but  in  reality  being  sent  to 
addresses  in  the  city  where  it  was  sold,  have  been 
given  to  the  Attorney-General’s  Department.” 

So  extensive  has  bootlegging  become  that  even  in 
Vancouver  the  usual  half-holiday  observed  in  common 
with  other  stores  by  the  Government  stores  has  been 
cancelled,  the  reason  publicly  given  being  that  the 
bootlegger  was  doing  such  an  extensive  business.  The 
records  of  the  police  courts,  the  accidents  due  to  drink- 
ing and  certain  features  which  have  not  yet  been  made 
public  but  which  are  startling  in  their  significance, 
confirm  the  general  opinion  that  bootlegging  has  spread 
over  the  whole  Province  and  is  eating  into  the  very 
foundations  of  the  social  structure.  The  Attorney- 
General  in  the  address  above  mentioned  said: — “I  find 
some  of  our  most  respected  citizens  patronizing  boot- 
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leggers,  and  yet  they  sit  in  the  front  pews  of  our 
churches.” 

3.  “Government  Control”  means  that  the  deadly 
harvest  which  followed  the  saloon  in  the  past  still  fol- 
lows the  present  system.  Here  also  it  is  difficult  to  get 
a complete  statement.  When  the  Prohibition  Act  was 
in  force,  the  fine  imposed  upon  convictions  for  drunken- 
ness was  $5.00,  while  under  the  present  Act,  the  fine 
imposed  is  $50.00,  and  in  default  of  payment,  imprison- 
ment. As  this  class  of  convict  is  usually  unable  to  pay 
a fine  of  $50.00,  the  alternative  of  imprisonment  is 
enforced.  The  practical  working  of  such  a system  is 
well  illustrated  by  this  incident.  After  a public  holi- 
day an  officer  accounted  for  the  fact  that  there  were 
but  a few  drunks  in  the  court  by  saying  that  if  they 
had  been  working  under  the  Prohibition  Act  with  a 
$5.00  fine  for  drunkenness,  they  might  have  had  a 
thousand,  but  under  the  present  Act  the  fine  of  $50.00 
cannot  be  paid  and  the  gaol  was  full.  Under  such  con- 
ditions comparison  with  statistics  gathered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Prohibition  Act  are  manifestly  mislead- 
ing. 

The  total  number  of  persons  before  the  Vancouver 
Police  Court  charged  with  drunkenness,  or  being  drunk 
and  disorderly  was  as  follows : — For  1913,  3,849 ; 1914, 
2,774;  1915,  1,479;  1916,  1,510;  1917,  1,215;  1918,  766; 
1919, 1,037;  1920,  2,245;  1921,  740. 

In  1914,  before  the  war  upset  all  normal  condi- 
tions, the  convictions  for  drunkenness  in  all  British 
Columbia  (according  to  the  Dominion  Government 
Blue  Book),  were  9,376.  When  Prohibition  came  into 
force  in  1917  the  total  dropped  to  2,372,  and  the  next 
year  to  778.  The  number  committed  to  Provincial  jails 
in  British  Columbia  for  drunkenness  during  these 
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years  showed  a similar  decrease: — 1914,  215;  1915, 
168;  1916,  128;  1917,  86;  1918,  16;  1919,  13.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  number  of  short-term  prison- 
ers confined  for  a few  days  in  “lock-ups”  or  local  Police 
Stations. 

' These  figures  show  a decrease  of  94  per  cent,  in 
commitments  for  drunkenness  from  1914  to  1919  in- 
clusive, or  89.8  per  cent,  decrease  from  the  advent  of 
Prohibition  in  1917  to  the  end  of  1919,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  population  in  1916  was  considerably  less 
than  in  1919.  In  Vancouver  alone  it  was  over  28,000 
less  in  1916  than  in  December  1919.  Between  1917 
and  1919  five  of  the  Provincial  jails  were  closed  and 
all  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  one  penitentiary  at 
Okalla. 

To-day,  according  to  the  Police  Records  of  Van- 
couver, the  convictions  under  the  Act  from  July  1, 
1921,  to  June  30,  1922  (practically  the  first  year  under 
Government  control),  were  1,125,  and  the  revenue 
from  such  convictions  amounted  to  $75,498.00.  Con- 
victions for  June,  1922,  were  158.  It  has  been  im- 
possible to  get  any  statement  of  the  number  of  con- 
victions throughout  the  Province  under  the  Act. 

The  Victoria  Daily  Times  of  August  18,  1922,  in 
reporting  the  concluding  session  of  the  Canadian  Bar 
Association  gave  special  prominence  to  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice  which  was  submitted  by  Judge  Coatsworth, 
Senior  Judge  of  the  County  of  York,  Ontario.  In  the 
following  statement  the  number  of  gaols  and  inmates 
is  taken  from  Judge  Coatsworth’s  report  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  various  Provinces  from  the  Canadian 
Press  Dispatch  of  Ottawa,  February  24,  1922. 
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Per  cent,  per 

Province.  Popula-  Gaols.  In-  10,000  of 

tion.  mates.  population. 

Nova  Scotia 524,579  22  119  about  2.2 

Saskatchewan  ....  761,390  2 305  “ 4.0 

Alberta  581,995  2 307  “ 5.1 


British  Columbia  523,369  2 405  “ 7.7 

As  these  are  the  latest  figures  available,  they 
ought  to  be  compared  with  the  figures  under  the  first 
years  of  the  Prohibition  Act  when  the  law  was  fairly 
well  enforced. 

4.  “Government  Control”  means  that  clubs  have 
become  a serious  menace  and  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
liquor  traffic.  One  of  the  Aldermen  of  Vancouver 
recently  said,  “The  people  of  British  Columbia  have 
legalized  the  sale  of  liquor  but  there  is  no  provision  for 
a place  to  drink  legally  sold  liquor.  The  condition  has 
turned  some  hostels  into  public  brothels  and  damned 
more  young  lives  than  all  the  profits  can  amend.  Con- 
ditions in  my  opinion  are  much  worse  than  in  the  old 
days  of  the  bar-room.”  The  history  of  this  develop- 
ment ought  to  be  clearly  seen  as  indicating  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation.  Under  the  Canada  Temperance 
Act  the  regulation  of  the  clubs  was  a Dominion  matter 
and  the  sale  of  liquor  was  prohibited.  After  the  Gov- 
ernment Liquor  Act  was  passed,  there  was  incorporat- 
ed under  Provincial  Charters  a large  number  of  clubs 
all  of  which  included  in  their  charter  the  right  to  sell 
liquid  refreshment  (obviously  liquor).  The  British 
Columbia  Gazette  from  March  to  September,  1921,  con- 
tains the  official  announcement  of  the  organization  of 
98  of  these  clubs.  These  charters  give  the  clubs  no 
right  to  sell  beer  or  hard  liquors,  but  under  their 
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assumed  powers  they  actually  commenced  to  and  still 
do  in  large  numbers  sell  beer.  Some  cities  and  munici- 
palities requested  the  Government  to  control  these 
clubs.  The  Government  responded  by  shifting  the 
responsibility  to  the  municipalities,  passing  a Statute 
giving  the  municipalities  power  thus  to  regulate  and 
inspect  clubs.  The  inevitable  result  is  that  each  city 
or  municipality  attempts  to  work  out  its  own  manner 
of  regulation,  and  the  whole  system  has  become  very 
complicated.  The  City  of  Vancouver  proposed  to 
license  clubs  at  a fee  of  $1,000.00  annually,  but  settled 
the  amount  at  $500.00.  Recently  the  Attorney-General 
pertinently  asked  what  these  clubs  were  paying  a 
$500.00  license  for.  According  to  law  they  had  no 
right  to  sell  beer.  Yet  it  is  evident  they  must  do 
considerable  business  to  meet  such  a fee.  The  fact  is 
that  clubs  are  paying  what  corresponds  to  a high 
license  fee  and  yet  cannot  legally  do  the  business  they 
seem  determined  to  do.  As  a result  the  clubs  are  en- 
gaged in  an  attempt  to  evade  the  law  and  make  money. 
Many  ingenious  devices  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  meet 
the  abnormal  conditions.  By  a most  intricate  system 
of  membership,  registration,  lockers  and  frequent 
change  of  selling  agent  it  has  been  made  practically 
impossible  to  convict  the  party  legally  responsible. 
The  Attorney-General  in  the  address  mentioned  above 
said: — “These  clubs  are  privately  owned  affairs  oper- 
ated for  a profit  by  a few  individuals.  You  will  find, 
as  I know,  one  individual  in  Vancouver  who  has  an  in- 
terest in  four  different  clubs  which  are  being  operated 
for  the  money  they  put  in  his  pocket.  . . . These 

illegitimate  clubs  are  really  nothing  but  low-down  dives. 
Some  of  them  are  selling  more  than  beer.  They  are 
selling  whiskey.” 
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So  alarming  did  the  evil  become  that  the  City  of 
Vancouver  was  compelled  to  frame  special  regulations, 
but  even  with  all  the  new  machinery  the  inside  com- 
binations are  such  that  the  members  get  all  the  liquor 
they  desire.  The  License  Inspector  declares  that  90 
per  cent,  of  the  city  clubs  are  not  bona  fide  clubs,  be- 
cause their  equipment  and  facilities  demonstrate  that 
they  are  not  operated  for  strictly  club  purposes.  The 
success  of  the  Vancouver  City  Council  in  its  attempt 
to  regulate  these  clubs  may  be  judged  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Chief  of  Police  before  the  Police  Commis- 
sion on  August  4,  1922.  He  stated  that  the  clubs  and 
hotels  selling  beer  were  perfectly  open.  During  the 
month  of  June  there  were  85  police  court  cases.  At 
the  date  of  sitting  of  the  Commission  there  were  51 
blind  pigs,  bootleggers,  clubs,  etc.,  before  the  Court. 
At  the  date  of  writing  it  is  announced  that  the  special 
regulations  have  so  far  failed  to  deal  with  the  evil  that 
it  is  expected  they  will  be  repealed.  Evidently  Govern- 
ment Control  has  failed  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs, 
which  in  addition  to  the  use  of  liquors  has  other  men- 
aces to  morality  which  are  causing  grave  concern  to 
those  interested  in  the  moral  and  social  well-being  of 
the  people. 

5.  “Government  Control”  means  that  the  profits 
of  the  traffic  are  being  used  in  such  a manner  as  to 
poison  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  clean,  effective 
local  government.  Under  the  Act  half  the  profits  go 
to  the  municipalities  for  ordinary  expenditures.  In  the 
City  of  Vancouver  half  its  amount  is  earmarked  for 
hospital  purposes.  This  use  of  the  profits  appeals  to 
people  who  imagine  they  have  found  an  easy  method 
of  getting  money  for  local  improvements  without  in- 
crease of  taxation.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge 
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upon  the  fact  that  the  same  experiment  has  been  fre- 
quently made  in  many  connections  and  one  result  has 
emerged.  The  liquor  traffic  is  such  a great  waster  of 
the  resources  of  any  people,  physical,  economic,  moral, 
social,  educational  and  spiritual  that  any  profits  financi- 
ally accruing  to  any  community  derived  from  the  sale 
of  liquor  are  but  a small  portion  of  the  total  resources 
destroyed.  The  destructive  character  of  the  liquor 
traffic  is  not  fully  seen  in  any  one  month,  year  or  even 
generation.  Its  deadly  consequences  appear  with 
frightful  power  long  after  the  parties  indulging  in  its 
use  have  gone  to  their  graves.  Its  penalties  are  borne 
by  the  innocent  as  well  as  by  the  guilty.  How  any 
community  can  prosper  in  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word  by  squandering  its  hard-earned  wealth  in  the 
consumption  of  liquor,  hoping  to  balance  the  account 
by  the  small  profits  received  from  the  sale  is  a ques- 
tion the  people  have  not  yet  seriously  considered.  Such 
a question  will  be  seriouslj^  considered  when  they 
begin  to  take  in  the  harvest  from  the  wild  oats 
they  have  sown.  The  day  must  come  when  the  citizens 
of  British  Columbia  will  ask  the  question  whether  it  is 
right  for  them  to  try  to  evade  full  responsibility  for 
carrying  on  the  business  of  Government  at  the  cost 
not  only  of  wasting  millions  annually,  but  of  blasting 
thousands  of  lives  and  homes  and  cursing  unborn 
generations  with  the  penalties  of  alcoholism.  When 
that  day  comes  the  present  system  will  disappear. 

6.  “Government  Control,”  with  its  accompanying 
bootlegging,  means  the  withdrawal  of  enormous  sums 
from  legitimate  business.  Whilst  here,  also,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  official  figures,  there  is  good  reason  for 
the  general  opinion  that  in  the  vicinity  of  $8,000,- 
000.00  annually  of  the  wealth  of  British  Columbia  is 
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sent  out  of  the  country  to  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
other  places  for  liquor.  The  result  is  inevitable. 
Legitimate  business  is  sulfering.  The  Grocers’  Sec- 
tion of  the  Vancouver  Retail  Merchants’  Association 
at  its  recent  annual  meeting  passed  a resolution  initiat- 
ing steps  to  reconsider  the  whole  question  of  the  liquor 
traffic  with  a view  to  reversing  the  decision  of  the 
Plebiscite  of  October,  1920.  The  resolution  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  from  June  15th  to  December 
31st,  1921,  the  sales  at  Government  stores  had  amount- 
ed to  $4,698,835.00  and,  as  over  44  per  cent,  of  this 
business  was  done  in  Vancouver,  over  $14,000.00  daily 
are  diverted  from  legitimate  trade  channels.  It  further 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  these  very  serious 
periods  of  financial  depression  and  unemployment,  the 
diversion  of  such  an  amount  is  wasteful  and  leads  to 
heavy  burdens  upon  legitimate  business.  This  is 
an  aspect  which  is  being  pressed  upon  business  men 
with  increasing  emphasis.  The  unemployment,  the 
pitiable  appeals  for  relief,  the  threatening  hand  of 
social  revolt,  the  large  drains  upon  those  who  feel 
obligation  for  the  needy  and  the  insistent  cry  for  work 
all  sound  very  strange  in  the  presence  of  the  fact  that, 
with  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world,  British 
Columbia  must  import  so  largely.  People  are  coming 
in  from  other  lands,  investing  large  sums  and  reaping 
large  dividends  from  our  natural  resources,  but  we  are 
told  that  there  is  not  enough  local  capital  to  undertake 
the  development  of  our  Province.  And  yet  it  is  true 
that  every  year  the  people  from  their  hard-earned  in- 
comes are  sending  enormous  sums  elsewhere  for  liquor. 
The  amount  spent  annually  in  the  liquor  business,  if 
invested  in  industrial  development,  would  not  only  solve 
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our  present  distress  but  drive  want  from  our  borders, 
and  make  our  land  comfortable  and  efficient  in  service. 

It  is  most  instructive  to  compare  the  attitude  of 
the  business  interests  above  mentioned  with  the  atti- 
tude of  representative  men  who  had  special  means  of 
observing  conditions  under  the  Prohibition  Act.  The 
following  extracts  from  letters  dated  September,  1919, 
when  the  Act  was  being  fairly  well  enforced,  addressed 
to  George  Bell,  M.L.A.,  just  prior  to  his  departure  to 
New  Zealand  to  assist  the  Prohibitionists  in  their  cam- 
paign bear  testimony  which  ought  to  be  carefully 
studied  by  business  men. 

The  Hon.  E.  D.  Barrow,  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
wrote : — “I  may  say  that  speaking  generally  I consider 
that  there  has  been  a decided  improvement  in  the  social 
condition  of  the  public  through  the  abolition  of  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquor  over  the  bar.  I think  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  the  treating  system,  which  in  my 
opinion  was  the  most  pernicious  phase  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  which  was  responsible  for  a great  many  of 
the  evils  of  the  liquor  business,  has  been  largely  done 
away  with  in  this  way.  I am  advised  by  merchants 
that  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  business  since 
Prohibition  came  into  force,  and  that  many  persons 
are  now  meeting  their  financial  obligations  promptly 
who  were  formerly  considered  slow  pay.  . . .” 

Mr.  W.  H.  Malkin  said: — “Having  lived  for  25 
years  in  a part  of  the  City  of  Vancouver  that  was,  per- 
haps, more  influenced  by  liquor  than  any  other  part  I 
would  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  Prohibition  has 
transformed  this  part  of  the  town  in  lessening  drunken- 
ness and  crimes  that  were  the  result  of  drunken- 
ness. ...  I can  say  that  I have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  average 
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man  has  been  materially  increased  by  Prohibition. 
That  is  to  say,  the  money  which  he  used  to  put  into 
intoxicating  liquor  now  goes  into  articles  of  food  and 
clothing  which  were  needed  by  himself  and  family. 
Bad  debts  have  decreased  very  materially,  and  I 
attribute  this  to  a very  considerable  extent  to  Pro- 
hibition, as  the  average  small  merchant  collects  his 
accounts  so  much  better.” 

The  Hon.  John  Oliver  wrote: — “I  may  say,  with- 
out reserve,  that  in  many  respects  this  Act  has  proved 
of  great  benefit  to  the  Province.  It  is  a noteworthy 
fact  that  arrests  for  drunkenness  are  commendably 
infrequent.  The  business  of  the  Province  also  bears 
testimony,  generally,  to  the  fact  that  the  collections 
are  much  easier  and  cash  transactions  much  more 
voluminous  than  before  the  Prohibition  Act  was  pro- 
claimed. ...  I do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  I align 
myself  uncompromisingly  on  the  side  of  Prohibition.” 

7.  “Government  Control”  in  its  actual  working  is 
the  complete  contradiction  of  the  claims  of  the  Moder- 
ationists,  and  the  whole  situation  forms  an  instruc- 
tive object  lesson  to  the  other  Provinces  which  will 
doubtless  soon  become  the  scene  of  similar  propaganda. 
It  would  be  most  instructive  to  know  whether  the 
present  system  is  what  the  Government  had  in  mind 
when  the  Plebiscite  was  taken.  It  surely  makes  it  im- 
perative that  any  people  should  first  know  what  they 
are  voting  for.  The  Moderationists  claimed  that  the 
Government  was  not  going  into  the  liquor  business,  but 
that  the  law  would  be  administered  by  a non-partizan 
commission.  The  fact  is  that  the  “Act”  was  introduced 
as  a party  measure,  which  in  itself  at  once  made  all 
moral  considerations  subservient  to  party  ends.  The 
Commissioners  are  all  party  men  and  the  whole  system 
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is  part  of  partizan  politics.  Moderationists  assured  the 
people  that  bootlegging  would  cease  and  law  be  re- 
spected. Bootlegging  has  flourished  under  the  present 
Act.  The  Act  is  ignored,  despised  and  openly  and 
persistently  violated.  Taxation  under  the  new  Act  has 
been  greatly  increased.  To  enforce  the  Act  a small  army 
of  detectives  has  been  kept  busy  and  scarcely  a daily 
paper  appears  without  the  report  of  a raid,  a seizure, 
a tragedy,  a theft  of  liquor  or  a murder,  all  under  the 
conditions  existing  under  the  Act  which,  it  was  claimed, 
would  make  the  country  law-respecting.  When  the 
liquor  business  was  in  the  hands  of  the  saloon-keeper 
the  brewer  and  the  distiller  it  was  rightly  regarded 
as  a great  evil.  Many  imagined  that  Government  con- 
trol would  eliminate  the  evil  features  and  that  society 
could  enjoy  its  liquor  without  objectionable  features. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  the  change  of  name,  the  change 
of  dress  and  the  change  in  the  manner  of  handling  the 
liquor  have  not  changed  human  nature  or  the  nature 
of  the  poison  liquor  contains.  The  situation  in  British 
Columbia  makes  it  clear  that  the  liquor  traffic  has 
grown  to  alarming  proportions,  has  become  a serious 
menace  in  party  politics,  and  as  a gigantic  octopus  has 
fastened  its  deadly  grip  upon  the  Province  and  is  suck- 
ing the  life  blood  of  the  people.  It  may  require  some 
time  to  convince  the  people  as  a whole  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation,  but  already  the  main  features 
are  gradually  being  recognized  and  there  are  indica- 
tions of  repentance. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  UNKNOWN  FUTURE. 

It  is  now  desirable  to  survey  the  present  situation 
and  note  where  British  Columbia  is  in  its  march  toward 
the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
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1.  When  the  Prohibition  Association  requested  the 
Legislature  to  adopt  a resolution  asking  the  Dominion 
Government  to  take  a referendum  under  the  terms  of 
the  Canada  Temperance  Act,  it  made  a clear-cut  issue. 
Had  the  Legislature  accepted  the  resolution  moved 
with  this  in  view  the  people  would  have  had  definitely 
before  them  the  question  whether  they  desired  effec- 
tive Prohibition  or  not.  If  the  result  of  the  proposed 
referendum  had  been  favourable  to  Prohibition,  the 
Province  would,  after  three  months,  have  been  free 
from  all  importation  and  be  in  a position  to  deal  effectu- 
ally with  all  local  violations  of  the  law.  If  the  result 
of  the  referendum  had  been  adverse  to  Prohibition,  the 
Government  could  then  have  submitted  several  pro- 
posals to  learn  whether  the  people  desired  Government 
control,  or,  as  in  the  past,  control  by  private  and  cor- 
porate interests.  As  matters  stand,  the  Prohibition 
people  of  the  Province  were  denied  the  one  and  only 
hope  of  having  real,  effective  Prohibition  with  adequate 
legal  power  to  enforce  the  law.  The  outstanding  thing 
about  present  conditions  is  that  the  question  of  im- 
portation is  now  the  burning  issue.  The  Government 
now  sees  what  the  Prohibitionists  always  saw,  that 
there  can  be  no  effective  enforcement  of  a Provincial 
law  until  importation  is  stopped.  When  the  British 
Columbia  Government  approached  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment at  its  last  session  directly,  that  is,  without 
first  adopting  Prohibition  as  a Provincial  action,  it  was 
told  very  plainly  that  such  authority  would  not,  nay 
more,  could  not  be  given  because  the  Province  was  in 
the  liquor  business  commercially,  selling  for  beverage 
purposes  for  revenue.  What  the  Province  sought  was 
not  prohibition  of  importation  in  the  interests  of  Pro- 
hibition, but  prohibition  of  importation  in  the  inter- 
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ests  of  the  state  monopoly  the  Government  were  seek- 
ing to  establish.  The  Senate  did  the  proper  thing  and 
classified  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  as  a liquor 
dealer,  which  accords  with  the  interpretation  the 
Premier  has  taken  of  the  situation. 

This  makes  clear  to  British  Columbia  and  the  other 
Provinces  that  importation  can  only  be  stopped  by  the 
Dominion  Government,  and  will  only  be  stopped  when 
the  people  want  Prohibition.  If  a Province  decides  to 
go  dry,  the  Dominion  will  assist  by  stopping  importa- 
tion. But  the  Dominion  will  not  stop  importation  to 
others  in  order  that  a Government  may  secure  a 
monopoly.  The  future  course  of  action  is  now  clear. 
British  Columbia  must  repeal  the  present  Act,  adopt 
Prohibition,  invoke  the  offices  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment to  stop  importation  and  then  settle  down  to 
the  business  of  an  unending  fight  until  such  time  as 
the  traffic  finds  there  is  not  enough  money  in  it  to 
justify  keeping  up  the  fight.  All  the  other  Provinces 
of  the  Dominion  except  Quebec  and  British  Columbia 
have  reached  the  point  where  importation  has  been 
stopped  by  Dominion  authority.  The  experience  of 
British  Columbia  ought  to  be  a warning  when  any  at- 
tempt is  made  to  retrace  their  steps  and  endeavour 
to  control  liquor  by  giving  it  unrestricted  sway. 

2.  The  attitude  of  the  present  Attorney-General 
has  given  a new  turn  to  the  ever  changing  battle  front. 
He  has  declared  war  on  all  violators  of  the  present  law. 
By  this  he  has  thrown  the  brewers,  distillers,  the 
bonded-warehouse  fraternity,  the  high-class  and  the 
low-class  bootlegger  and  the  low  dives  against  him. 
Two  questions  are  waiting  for  an  answer: — 

First. — As  the  Government  control  legislation  is  a 
party  issue,  the  attitude  of  the  Attorney-General 
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throws  the  liquor  question  into  the  arena  of  party 
politics.  The  combination  is  not  new  but  the  re- 
arrangement of  power  is.  Since  the  introduction  of 
the  present  law  the  vested  liquor  interests  have  be- 
come powerful  and  a political  menace.  Liquor  houses, 
foreign  and  prpvincial,  are  doing  a large  business  with 
the  Government  and  the  bootlegger  under  various 
names,  and  these  are  not  likely  to  sit  down  quietly  and 
see  a prosperous  business  curtailed  without  a de- 
termined resistance.  There  are  at  least  two  possibili- 
ties. One  is  that  the  liquor  interests  will  unite  in  an 
effort  to  have  the  Attorney-General  tone  down  his 
methods.  These  have  their  own  way  of  convincing 
public  officials  that  it  is  to  their  interests  to  “go  slow.” 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  already  indications  of 
these  things  have  appeared  on  the  political  horizon. 
Men  who  know  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
Attorney-General  is  a man  of  undoubted  ability,  high 
moral  character  and  fearless  determination.  If  the  law 
can  be  enforced,  he  will  enforce  it  or  go  down  to  de- 
feat as  many  good  men  have  gone  down  in  the  same 
fight.  Another  possibility  is  that  if  the  liquor  inter- 
ests fail  in  the  first  method,  they  may  try  the  second 
and  have  him  removed  from  office  and  replaced  by  one 
who  will  adjust  the  machinery  of  the  law  to  political 
emergencies.  If  such  an  attempt  should  fail,  the  in- 
terests can  throw  their  weight  against  the  party. 
There  are  many  who  see  in  the  recent  Cranbrook  elec- 
tion indications  of  this  very  thing.  In  this  case  the 
next  election  will  witness  another  upheaval  along  party 
lines  in  which  the  liquor  interests  will  seek  to  obtain 
the  balance  of  power. 

Second. — If  the  Attorney-General  succeeds  and  all 
illicit  trading  is  stopped  what  will  the  outcome  be?  If 
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all  who  are  now  trafficking  with  bootleggers  and  ware- 
houses are  compelled  to  get  their  supplies  from  the 
Government  shops,  it  will  mean  the  same  quantity 
consumed  but  sold  by  the  Government  instead  of  the 
present  army  of  vendors,  legal  and  illegal.  It  will 
vastly  augment  the  Government  revenue  but  leave  the 
quantity  consumed  as  at  present.  Complete  law  en- 
forcement would  not  affect  import  or  export  trade, 
which  are  matters  of  Dominion  regulation.  If  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  obtain  the  revenue  esti- 
mated in  the  budget,  the  suppression  of  illegal  liquor 
business  does  not  touch  the  heart  of  the  problem 
morally  or  socially.  The  complete  success  of  the  Gov- 
ernment’s financial  programme  must  mean  the  com- 
plete failure  of  Government  control  as  an  effective 
method  of  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic.  No  people 
can  consume  the  quantity  of  liquor  implied  in  the  Gov- 
ernment programme  without  at  the  same  time  reap- 
ing the  inevitable  harvest  of  wrecked  lives,  broken 
homes,  stimulated  social  vice,  neglected  children,  re- 
duced industrial  efficiency,  increase  of  degenerates  and 
sordid  political  prostitution  of  public  interests  to 
private  ends.  Much  as  we  may  admire  the  heroic  fight 
the  Attorney-General  is  making  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  present  law  against  all  offenders,  it  still  remains 
true  that  even  if  successful  it  scarcely  touches  the  real 
problem,  the  work  of  so  educating  and  moulding  the 
people  of  the  Province  that  they  will  become  strong, 
efficient,  morally  directed  citizens,  able  to  live  above 
the  temptation  which  lures  toward  the  realm  of  sen- 
sualism, and  abnormal  passions.  Whilst  this  is  not 
the  direct  business  of  the  Government,  it  is  surely  an 
obligation  resting  upon  every  Government  to  protect 
the  people  from  all  enemies  of  public  good  and  to  foster 
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those  ideals  and  methods  which  make  the  good  life 
easier  and  the  bad  life  more  difficult.  Only  on  the  sup- 
position that  liquor  contributes  to  human  betterment 
can  it  wisely  be  given  a recognized  moral  and  legal 
standing  in  the  life  of  a people.  The  history  of  so- 
ciety shows  that  it  is  one  of  humanity’s  worst  enemies. 
The  real  problem  of  a Government  is  not  so  much  to 
enforce  a law  as  to  foster  those  conditions,  ideals  and 
forms  of  service  which  make  noble  living  possible  and 
actual. 

3.  It  is  important  in  closing  to  note  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  present  law  and  all  its  consequences. 
Under  Prohibition  the  people  refused  to  assume  any 
responsibility  for  the  sale  of  liquors  for  beverage  pur- 
poses. If  any  one  did  secure  such  liquor,  he  did  it  in 
defiance  of  the  law  and  took  the  responsibility.  Under 
the  present  system  the  people  have  resumed  the 
traffic  in  liquors  and  have  provided  almost  unlimited 
facilities  for  its  consumption.  They  have  placed  liquor 
in  the  category  of  things  right  and  proper  and  have 
suggested  that  it  is  desirable  that  it  be  largely  con- 
sumed. The  moral  responsibility  for  the  consequences 
of  this  system  is  unescapable,  and  when  the  wrecks  and 
sorrows  of  the  trade  are  being  multiplied,  the  people 
can  only  say  that  they  bought  and  sold  the  poison 
which  brought  death  and  misery  to  their  fellows,  if  not 
to  themselves  individually.  This  aspect  is  already 
being  keenly  recognized  and  will  more  and  more  burn 
into  the  conscience  of  the  people  until  the  Province  will 
repudiate  the  present  system  as  unworthy  of  a high- 
minded  people,  and  put  itself  in  line  with  all  who  seek 
the  day  when  Canada  will  be  too  great  to  degrade  any 
of  its  people  by  legalizing  anything  which  is  not  con- 
sidered good. 
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